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TOUCH AMERICA’S YESTERDAYS 
WITH THE LIGHT OF TODAY'S 
DISCOVERIES 


During the twenty years of ANTIQUES?’ activity, more has been 
learned concerning colonial days and ways than during the entire pre- 
ceding century. 


Cherished fallacies as to the source of the household goods of our an- 
cestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft china, have been 
corrected. 


Individualities of form and structure that distinguish furniture of one 
locality from that of another have been discovered. 


The names of early craftsmen in the fields of cabinetmaking, silver, 
pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the collector, the 
architect, the decorator and to all others who believe in 
cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
enjoy each month a friendly and 
stimulating visitor to your home. 
$5 for one year; $8 for two years. 


The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


40 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 





Harrison Gray Otis House, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Streets, 
Boston. Built 1795, by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, 
Federalist leader, Member of Congress, Mayor of Boston and 
U. S. Senator. The house, possibly designed by Bulfinch, has 
been restored and contains some fine finish. It is now the Head- 
quarters of the Society. At the rear is the historical New 
England museum of the Society. Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed 
Saturday, at 1 p.m. Admission 25 cents. 

See Bulletin, No. 16, p. 1; Old-Time New England, Vol. 29, p. 21 





Swett-I_stey House, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On venshing Newburyport via the Turnpike, go 
straight ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic 
light and go 4% m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the 
One-room house of two floors, built before 1670 by Stephen 
Swett; hewn overhang at southern end (original front). Addi- 
tions at various dates. Hall fireplace 10 ft. 2% ins. wide; much 
old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; later a 
tavern. 


A tea room during the summer and ope n at reasonable hours. 
See Bulletin, No. 4, p. 1. 


door. 





SAMUEL FowLerR Howse, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 
from Boston (leave Old Bay road at Salem; State road 
from Salem to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport 
Turnpike at State Hospital for Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by 
Samuel Fowler; in original condition with much good trim and 
several interesting wall papers. Much — furniture, am 
on display. Open to visitors. See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 1. 


<O m™, 


Ctl... 


Cooper-Frost-Austin House, 21 Linnaean St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 3 m. from Boston; 1 m. from Harvard Square; to left 
of Massachusetts Ave. (which leads to Lexington). Lean-to 
house built ca. 1657, by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church 
in Cambridge. West end added later. Partly restored; pilastered 
chimney top; fine house of its period. Now occupied by custodian 
and shown to members and the public on Thursdays, from 2 to 


p.m, See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10; No. 7, p. 1. 


de 

Sharon, N. H. 67 m. from Boston, about 6 m. 
Built ca. 1800; 
Open on 


Laws Hovuse, : 
from New Ipswich and 5 m. from Peterborough. 
a cottage originally of ome rooms, later doubled in size. 


occasional week ends by courtesy of the tenants. 
See Bulletin, No. 


“Scorcu”’-BoarvMan House, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. 8 m. 
from Bostun (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus 
and Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). 
Built in 1651 to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of 
Dunbar and brought to New England to work in the Saugus 
Iron Works. One of the best examples of 17th century houses 
remaining in New England; but little altered; lean-to overhang: 
ing second story; early staircase and much original sheathing. 
Open to inspection. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167 

































Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 


Eveazer Arxotp Hovse, Lincoln, R. I. 38 m. from Boston 
(leave Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attle- 
boro, and go through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer 
Arnold. A stone-end house with the best preserved stone chimney, 
with pilastered top, remaining in Rhode Island. Partly re stored. 
Hall ines (stone) is 10 feet, 9 inches wide. Open to visitors. 

See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, p. 
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ABRAHAM Browne Howse, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6 m. from Boston (about three-quarters of a mile beyond Water- 
town Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by 
Abraham Browne, Jr. One-room house of two floors (later en- 
larged) contains only original 3-part casement window frame 
known in New England. House restored and occupied by a cus- 
todian. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24; Vol. 30, p. 67. 





Quincy Memoria, Litchfield, Conn. 175 m. from Boston, in 
central western Connecticut. This house, known as ‘Ardley.’ 
was built in 1904 by Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, who devised it 
to the Society in 1922, with an endowment. Subject to possible 
private use during one life, the building may later be maintained 
as an historic center for family heirlooms and collections of lace. 
with class rooms for ace making. Occupied by a custodian: no 
admittance. ee Old-Time New England, Vol. 13, p. 177 


4 i/e 








Conant House, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from Boston, 
on Lunenburg road, 100 yards from State road between Groton 
and Townsend; left turn % mile after entering Townsend Har- 
bor from Groton. Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later en- 
larged as a tavern. Early sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, 
hinged partition between parlors. Privately owned and occupied, 
but the Society owns the reversion. Admission only by arrange- 
ment with the owner. Address: The Mansion House, Townsend 
Harbor, Mass. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 164. 








Jackson House, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. trom Boston (the 
house is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,” % 
mile from the railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built 
ca. 1664, by Richard Jackson and supposed to be the oldest 
house in Portsmouth. A picturesque house but little altered. 
The ends and lean-to are additions. For admission, apply at ad- 
joining house. Closed Sundays. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 15, p. 25 





CHAPLIN-CLARKE House, Bradford St., Rowley, Mass. 35 m. 
from Boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turn 
pike (turn off at the “‘Four Corners’’) and the Old Bay road 
(turn off % mile from Rowley Common). Built ca. 1671, by 
Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now standing in Rowley 
House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end on first floor, 
lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 16, p. 98 
































Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 





CrocKER House, Main Street, Barnstable, Mass. 73 m. from 
Boston. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 1754, be- 
queathed to the Society by Mrs. Julia G. Crocker, with an en- 
dowment of $10,000. House furnished with much antique furni- 
ture. In charge of a custodian and open during summer months. 








SHORT House, 33 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. from Bos- 
ton. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and 
go 4 m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. Two- 
story, wooden house, both ends of brick, built after 1732; fine 
entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork in interior, all very 
nearly in original condition. Open during summer. 








ReBpecca NurSE Howse, 149 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 
Boston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad 
station). Built in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca 
was hanged as a witch in 1692, during the Salem witchcraft de- 
lusion. The house has been restored and is equipped with inter- 
esting furnishings of its period. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 90. 








SAMUEL Stetson House, Hanover Centre, Mass. 25 m. trom 
Boston. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the direct road 
to Plymouth, take the first right-hand road. Originally a one- 
room house built about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by 
‘‘Drummer™” Samuel Stetson, to its present size. Now caretully 
restored and to be furnished. It is to contain a room fitted up as 
a Briggs tamily memorial. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 91 








TristkRAM CorFFin Howse, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go 
straight ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light 
and go 4% m. Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. 
The ell of the house is supposed to have been built about 165:. 
Former home of Joshua Coffin, historian of Newbury. In 1735, 
according to tradition, the centenary ot the town was celebrated 
before this house. Open during the summer 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, p. 3; Vol. 27, p. 69. 





Co.. Joun Tuacner House, Yarmoutiport, Mass. 76 m. from 
Boston, corner of King’s Highway and Thacher Lane. The 
nucleus of this house was built about 1680. Gift of a member in 
1929. Open to inspection. 
































Houses Owned by 
The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities 





Peter Turts Howse, 350 Riverside Ave. near Spring St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the 
Wellington Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. 
Peter Tufts about 1678. Two-story brick house with steep 
gambrel roof. Superl oak beams exposed in interior. Part cf 
staircase is original. Open to visitors. 








IEmerson-Howarv House, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge 
Claimed to have been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson 
Two-story house with narrow overhang in front. Remodeiled 
interior. Open to visitors. 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 





Jewett Memonriar, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, 
via Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The 
birthplace of Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, 
furnished with antique furniture. Open to visitors. 

see Old-Time New England, Vol. 22. p. 192. 








SpauLpInG Grist MILL, Townsend Harbor, Mass. $5 m, from 
Boston. on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones 
are still in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now 
used as a museum for the larger household and farm implements. 





BENNETT Howse, 199 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. 60 m. from 
Boston, by way of New Bedford. Eighteen-room house. Built in 
1810 by Capt. Thomas Bennett, a packet ship sea captain sailing 
between New York and Liverpool. House furnished with much 
good old mahogany. Open to inspection. 








Cotton House, 787 Lonqmeadow Strect, Lonameadow, Mass. 
About 5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon 
Colton. Two and a half story wooden house. Let to tenants. Not 
open to visitors. 
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WinsLow Crocker House, Yarmouthport, Mass. Seventy-six m. 
from Boston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at 
West Barnstable, Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 
on land adjoining the Col. John Thacher House. Two and a half 
story wooden house. Appropriately furnished. Not yet open to 
visitors. 








“BieaKHouse,” Peterborough, N. H. One mile to the south of 
the town on the Wilton Road, Two and a half story wooden 
house. Used as a tea room and guest house. 











SPAULDING COOPERAGE Suop, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 184s. 











MawpsLey-GAaRDNER-WATSON-PITMAN Howse, Spring Street, cor- 
ner John Street, Newport, R. I. Center built about 1700. Front 
added about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. Two story, hip roof 
wooden house. Parlor panelled throughout; an interesting old 
staircase. Let to tenants but a few rooms are shown to visitors. 
No special hours. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 79. 








CoL_. JostaH Quincy House, 20 Muirhead Street, Wollaston, 
Ouincy, Mass. Nine miles from Boston. Turn off shore boule- 
vard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. 
Built 1770 by Col. Josiah Quincy. Given the Society in 1937. 
Open to visitors week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Saturdays at 
12 noon. See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 85. 











ALEXANDER House, 284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. Built 
1811 for Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; 
sold in 1825 to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alex- 
ander, Jr. Presented to the Society in 1939. Open for inspection. 
See Old-Time New Enaland, Vol. 30, p. 35. 
































Co the Members of 
The Hociety for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxtp-TimeE New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. The membership of the Society is much smaller than it was 
five years ago and the necessity for increase is very great. Your 
codperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 





‘Recommendation for Membership 
in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 


Name and address of Member. 





























The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





ARTHUR B. LISLE, President 
BoyLsTon A. BEAL, Vice-President CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer 
THOMAS G. FROTHINGHAM, Librarian Jutius H. Tutt e, Assistant Treasurer 
BERTRAM K. LITTLE, Recording Secretary ARTHUR W. JOHNSON, Director of Museum 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON, Corresponding Secretary 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


California Michigan 
HuLetTtT C. MERRITT, Pasadena HENRY Forp, Dearborn 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Mrs. WILMARTH S. LEwis, Farmington Mrs. GEORGE H. WARREN, Manchester 


J. FREDERICK KELLY, New Haven 


Illinois New Jersey 
Mrs. RIcHARD T. CRANE, JR., Chicago ARTHUR WHITNEY, Mendham 
Maine New York 


Miss MaBet Cuoarte, New York City 


Maryland Rhode Island 
Mrs. Mites WHITE, JR., Baltimore 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Jutius H. TutrLe, Dedham Mrs. Horace Brown, Springfield 


HALL ParK McCuL.oucu, No. Bennington 


TRUSTEES 
1940-1943 1941-1944 
Mrs. L. VERNON Briccs, Boston Mrs. HENRY ENnpicortrt, Boston 
Mrs. JosEPH B. Fyrre, Wellesley Mrs. AucustTIn H. PARKER, JR., Sherborn 
HERBERT BROWNE, Boston ARTHUR S. DEWING, Newton 
PauL Frost, Cambridge CLARENCE E. WALTON, Cambridge 


1942-1945 
Mrs. C. NICHOLS GREENE, Boston 
Mrs. PHILIP GARDNER, Boston 
HARLAND G. LITTLE, Salem 
JaMEs E. WHITNEY, Newburyport 























Che Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for fu- 
ture generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-five old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Har- 
rison Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $781,810.67. 

It publishes OLp-TimeE New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ( $100 Fe Active ( $6 ); Associate ( $ 2 ) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
I41 Cambridge Street, Be Ston, Mass. 








BEQUEST FORM 
I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CorPoRATION DuLy INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOosTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Note — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of O_p-T1iME NEw ENGLAND published at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1941. 


State of Massachusetts | ” 
County of Suffolk er 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Wm. Sumner Appleton, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, assistant editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, SoclETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF N. E. ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cambridge 
St., Boston. 


Editor, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Assistant Editor, Miss E. V. Morrison, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 
Business Manager, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 


2. That the owner is: SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQ- 
UITIES, INC., 141 Cambridge St., Boston (a charitable, educational, historical orga- 
nization). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None 
+ + 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is: Not required. 

Wm. SUMNER APPLETON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October 1941. 

A. B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
[ SEAL. | (My commission expires July 9, 1948.) 
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Q Beacon Hill Spnagoque 


By Lee M. FRIEDMAN 


N the slope of Boston’s Beacon 

Hill, under the aristocratic shad- 

ows of the State House of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a small 
synagogue stands. Its plain brick exterior 
gives no indication of its surprising inter- 
ior — for there in the grandeur of the un- 
spoiled simplicity of classic lines of a Co- 
lonial church the Congregation Anshe 
Libawitz worships according to the an- 
cient rites of the Jews. 

The Congregation is strictly orthodox 
but has fallen on famine days. Its con- 
stituency from the north and west ends 
has moved to more modern districts of the 
city. Today it serves only the local busi- 
ness men who, in early mornings or at 
eve, seek it to say a hurried “Kaddish”’ 
Jahrzeit.”’ 

On the southerly side of inconspicuous 
Smith’s Court, formerly May’s Court, 
and still more anciently “the Court in the 
rear of Belnap Street”? (now Joy ® is the 
church which in 1805 was built by popu- 


or memorialize a “ 


lar subscription from philanthropic citi- 


zens that the colored people of Boston 





might have a church of their own for pub- 
lic worship. 

Slavery was known in Boston as early 
as 1639, when it was reported that Mav- 
erick of No rdle’s Island was the owner of 
three colored servants. An anonymous 
“French Protestant Refugee,” describ- 
ing Boston conditions in 1687, wrote: 
“You may also own negroes and ne- 
gresses; there is not a house in Boston, 
however small may be its means that has 
not one or two.” By 1783 slavery came 
to an end in Massachusetts through a 
decision of its court to the effect that its 
constitution, adopted in 1780, abolished 
slavery when it proclaimed ‘“‘all men are 
born free and equal.” Even so the negro 
was not as equally free to dwell in Boston 
as his white brother. As late as 1800, in 
the selectmen’s records of the town, we 
find voted: 

Voted that the chairman be requested to 
advertize in the Papers the names of all Affri- 
cans and negroes resident in this Town, who 
are not permitted to remain by law, & to warn 
them to depart by the 1st of October next — & 


I 
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that Mr. Sherburne with the Chairman be a 


Committee to prepare the advertizement. 


Evidently either the Chairman or Mr. 
Sherburne neglected his duty, or else per- 
haps they found that the Africans and 
negroes illegally residing in the town did 
not menace the public security, for no 
such advertisement seems to have ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 
According to the census figures of 
1800 Boston, numbering almost 25,000 
inhabitants, had 1,174 negro residents, 
which number had increased by 1810 to 
1,465 in the then growing town of 
335797. 

In 1805 the negroes formed a com- 
mittee to undertake to solicit funds in 
Boston’s religious circles to build a church 
for its resident 
raised, of which it was said some $1,500 


es 


negroes. $2,500 was 


was secured by Cato Gardner, “a native 
of Africa,” “long a respectable member 
of Dr. Stillman’s Church.” A committee 
of white men was then chosen to under- 
take the spending of the money for the 
erection of a church. Plans were prepared 
and the committee felt so confident of 
public support that it committed itself to 
an expenditure of $7,150. Seventy-two 
pews in the prospective church were of- 
“none but Africans and 
people of color” at from $20 to $45, 
and twenty-four were promptly sold be- 
fore the completion of the church. There- 
upon the committee undertook to advance 


fered for sale to 


$2,500 on its own credit. 
Who the architect? Bulfinch, 
Asher Benjamin, Alexander Parris, or 


Was 


some other friendly philanthropist who 
donated his services to so worthy a cause! 
The best bet is Asher Benjamin. Certain- 
ly here is indicated more than the un- 
tutored hand of some rude carpenter- 


builder. Yet there iS no record to be found 





of the anonymous creator of this monu- 
ment of good taste save in the hallmark 
of the graceful charm of its pleasing lines. 
Tradition says that the building was con- 
structed entirely by negro labor — Bos- 
ton’s first structure built by negroes. 

By the close of 1806, although the 
schoolroom proposed for the basement 
vestry had to be left unfinished, the build- 
ing was ready for a dedication planned 
for Wednesday, December s.xth. The 
committee, advertising that it had “‘most 
strictly adhered to the principle named in 
said subscription paper ; and have faith- 
fully applied all that has been received by 
subscription to the purchase of same,” in- 
vited the general public to attend the ded- 
ication ceremonies. It assured all those 
“benevolently disposed to the Africans” 
that “the floor of the meeting house will 
be reserved for the accommodation of the 
company who wish to attend, and the 
galleries will be for the accommodation 
of the Africans and people of color.” 
They promised a “sermon by Mr. ‘Thom- 
as Paul, a respectable black, who will 
afterwards be installed Pastor. A collec- 
tion will afterwards be made towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the House, which 
have exceeded the former subscription 
twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

The Boston newspaper of December 
eighth reported: 

African Meeting- 
at West-Boston, was dedicated to the 


On Thursday Last, the 
House, 
worship of God. At the same time, the Rev. 
Thomas Paul, a man of color, was introduced 
to the pastoral care of the African Baptist 
Church, in that place. Sermon by Mr. Paul. 
The other religious services were performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Stillman and Rey. Dr. Bald- 
win The singing was excellent and ap- 
propriate. 


‘ 


Unfortunately the weather was “ver 


unfavorable,” and, although the assembly 
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Interior of the Beacon Hill Synagogue 


SHOWING THE ORIGINAL PEWS, WHICH NOW FACI 
THE CHALLENGING 


was described as “large and respectable,” 
the collection proved thoroughly chilled. 
Only $123 was collected. So again the 
building committee, following the pat- 
tern of such committees from time im- 
memorial to the present day, was forced 
to renew its appeal for further funds. 

It is hoped that a generous public will be 
willing to aid this benevolent design, and by 
their subscriptions assist in discharging the re- 
maining balance, and in completing the school 
room, for the education of the people of color 
of all denominations. 

It is believed that those who feel benevo- 
lently disposed to the Africans, and wish them 


to be instructed in the principles of religion, 





4 BIMA ERECTED UNDER 
LIONS OF JUDAH 


and of education, will contribute generously, 
for this important purpose: especially when 
they consider that these people have it in their 
power to give very little. They look up there- 
fore with anxiety to them, whom God hath 
blessed with abundance of the vood things of 
this life, for assistance on this occasion. 

The church, 40 by 48 feet, was built 
three stories high. The basement, slightly 
raised from the street, was planned for a 
schoolroom. On either side a staircase led 
to the main church floor. ‘The old pulpit 
has been removed, but the pews are as 
originally arranged, in graceful and flow- 
ing lines, yet looking hard and uncom- 
fortable enough to satisfy the most rigid 
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New England conscience, and today face 
a bima erected under the challenging 
Lions of Judah. Steep and narrow stairs 
lead to the gallery, no longer reserved 
for “Africans and people of color,” but 
for the women folk of the devoted Jews 
who must sit apart from the men In an 
Ezrath Ha’ Nashim during the services. 
This was Massachusetts’ first negro 
church. Previously they had attended the 
same churches as the whites. In some of 
our older meeting-houses they still point 
out a slaves’ gallery, and in others they 
have back pews to which the pious fathers 
had consigned their negro brethren. 
‘This African 


soon was called, proved a real influence 


meeting-house, as it 


in Boston’s negro community. Doubtless 
it was the lode star which drew them ulti- 
mately to locate in the west end. It was 
the only sizeable meeting place in Boston 
controlled by negroes and so naturally 
for their 
religious worship but for their other com- 


became the center not merely 


munal activities. 

In the basement schoolroom, still to- 
day a place set apart for study, where the 
devout of the congregation may meet ina 
Beth Hamidrash to study the Torah and 
learn the meaning of The Law, one 
snowy night, January 6, 1832, William 
Lloyd Garrison and a small band of his 
followers met and organized Boston’s 
first Anti-Slavery Society. 


The Reverend Thomas Paul, installed 
on the day of its dedication, served this 
congregation as minister for twenty-five 
years, until 1831, and was succeeded by 
four short-lived ministries covering the 
next seven years. [he high purpose of its 
founders to instruct the African “in the 
principles of religion and of education” 
evidently failed to achieve its goal, for in 
1535 the church ceased to be the “‘Afri- 
can Baptist Church” and was incorpo- 
rated as the “First Independent Baptist 
Church” to become a_ neighborhood 
church, under the Reverend George H. 
Black. 

Many 
the neighborhood. The influx of immi- 
gration claimed the streets of this old 


have been the changes in 


district as its own. Fashion, which dwelt 
here, departed, and then returned again. 
Negro, Irish, Jew, and Yankee have all 
in the turn of time made their homes in 
the streets surrounding this landmark of 
earlier days, set in this quiet eddy. ‘This 
old edifice has outlived generations of 
change. Still around it clings the fading 
beauty of a generous era, a crown of 
achievement, and the romance of a useful 
and noble past. What of the future when 
the straggling footsteps of the faithful no 
longer seek their God in this outworn 
shrines May it somehow survive as a 
memorial to Boston’s past! 








The Quaker Meeting-BHouse of Lee, New Hampshire 


By FraAnK QO. SPINNEY 


HE little white-porched struc- 
ture in Lee, New Hampshire, is 
referred to in different terms by 
the natives of that town — sometimes as 
the “Cartland Schoolhouse,” again as the 
“Walnut Grove School,” and less fre- 
quently as the “Quaker Meeting-house.”’ 
All these terms reflect phases of the build- 
ing’s history, which has been one of 
change. Since its erection in 1774 the 
structure, in varied form and on two dif- 
ferent sites, has been successively a 
Friends’ Meeting-house, a private school, 
a storehouse for farm implements and ve- 
hicles, a hen house, and it is now ap- 
proaching its final metamorphosis — col- 
lapse. 
The town of Lee, beside whose old 
North 
stands, was originally part of Dover. Asa 


River road the building now 


parish of Durham, Lee was separated po- 
litically from Dover in 1732 and in 1766 
broke away from Durham and was in- 
corporated as an independent town under 
Its present name. 

Although free to manage their own af- 
fairs of government, many strong bonds 
linked the people of Lee with the mother 
settlement. Outstanding in this respect 
the Society of 
Friends of Dover maintained over the 
Quakers of Lee — a situation not unique. 


was the control which 


As Meetings were organized in other sec- 
tions — such as Barrington and Rochester 
— the central Society in Dover governed 
the affairs of Meetings in these outlying 
towns, as well as in Lee, through an elab- 
orate system of committees whose duties 
were to observe and investigate and to 
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advise with the local organizations. Per- 
mission to hold Meetings, to build meet- 
ing-houses, to admit members, and even 
to discontinue services, always remained 
with the Friends in Dover. 

A careful, businesslike record was kept 
of all matters pertaining to these branch 
Societies. “The volumes of minutes still 
exist, and it is in their entries that one may 
trace the first part of the history of the 
meeting-house in Lee. “Friends of Lea 
Request the approbation of this Meeting 
concerning of Building a Meeting house 

.”’ reads the entry on the minutes of the 
Monthly Meeting of Dover for May 22, 
1773: 

A committee was duly appointed, 
which went to Lee, consulted with the 
Friends there, made an investigation, and 
reported on May thirty-first: “*. . . these 
may inform you that we your Committy 
have bin with Friends at Lee & they seam 
to be United in building a Meeté Hous & 
it is the Judgmt of us a Committy their 
Should be a Hous built about 30 feet 
Squair erected on Joseph Meeders Land 
near his Dwelling Hous, Jo. Meeder be- 
ing present w promises to Give a Deed of 
one quarter of an Acre...” 

In June, the Dover Monthly Meet- 
ing approved the written report of its 
committee and appointed another com- 
mittee, consisting of Joshua Folsom, 
Hanson, Charles Rundlet and 
Joseph Cartlen, all Friends of Lee, “ 
to take a Deed of a Lot of Land in be- 
half of this Meeting .. .” This formality 
required several months, for it was not 
until November that the men delegated 
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were able to report the acquisition of the 
promised deed “. . . which this Meeting 
Excepts.”” Unless something intervened 
to delay construction of the building (and 
no mention is made in the records of any 
such obstacle) it is quite permissible to 
date the erection of the original meeting- 
house in the year 1774, some few months 
later. 

‘The exact original location of the struc- 
ture isa more difficult problem, for, as this 
history will reveal, the building was 
moved some twenty years after its erec- 
tion to its present location opposite the 


APPEARS TODAY —— ORIGINAL PORTION BUILT IN 


Courtesy Mr. Frank O. Spinney 
The Quaker Meeting-BHouse of Lee, New Hampshire 


AS IT 


1774 


Cartland homestead. A Durham deed of 
1764 refers to a plot of land in the then 
‘Parish of Lee” as “Bounded Southerly 
on said Wadleighs Road, Westerly by 
land of Joseph Medar .. .” and a list of 
householders made in 1804 mentions a 


John F. 


Joseph Meeder, as living on Wadleigh’s 


Meder, presumably a son of 


road (or ““Wadley’s,” as it was spelled on 
a map drawn up for the state at the same 
time as the listing was made) which ran 
from the falls on the Lamprey River 
westerly toward Nottingham and joined 
the North River road. Wadleigh’s road is 
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now part of Route 152 from Newmar- 
ket. Many of the prominent Quakers of 
Lee resided in this southwestern portion 
of the town and no doubt the original 
site Was chosen for its conveniently cen- 
tral location. 

The building itself was the small, al- 
most square edifice, one and a half stories 
high, which one could visualize were the 
porch and overhanging upper story re- 
moved from the present structure. The 
floor plan shows clearly the original size, 
which measured 27 feet, 9 inches wide by 
30 feet long —a close following of the 
plan suggested by the committee from 
Dover. The two front rooms, hall and 
porch are later additions, and were added 
forward of a line directly at the rear of the 
semi-circular platform. ‘The four corner 
posts of the primary construction are also 
visible. At either end of the dais were the 
two entrance doors, which led directly 
outside. It was in this form and in this lo- 
cation that the building remained for 
some twenty years. 

In 1795 the Friends at Lee “.. . re- 
quest advice and assistance of the Mo. 
Mtg. respecting removing or building a 
Meeting house a _ While no reason 1S 
put forward for this change, it is plausible 
that a shift in the Quaker membership 
away from this part of Lee may have 
made another site more accessible for the 
majority. At any rate, the inevitable com- 
mittee from the Dover Society responded 
to the call and reported “. . . that they 
have visited them & on Inspection think it 
best for them to move their house on 
Joseph Cartland’s land on the south side 
the way near his dwelling house to which 
prop sal they find Friends at Lee agreed, 
Appointed Jonathan Cartland and Rob- 
ert Hanson to have the care of moving 
and fitting up said house & report when 


‘3 
necessary. 


The new location was on the North 
River road, which ran from Lee Hill in a 
southwesterly direction and was the ter- 
minus of Wadleigh’s road, where the 
meeting-house was originally placed. The 
distance of the moving was a matter of 
two or three miles over fairly level 
ground. 

One fact, perhaps of significance in 
view of the later history of the building, is 
that no mention was made in the Monthly 
Meeting records of a deed being obtained 
from Joseph Cartland, as was demanded 
of Meeder when-the meeting-house was 
first erected. 

For some fifty years, presumably, the 
meeting-house was used for its designed 
purpose on its new location. The records 
reveal no further problems requiring in- 
tervention by the Dover Society until 
January, 1846, when the committee un- 
der whose supervision the Meeting at Lee 
Was carried on reported their belief that 
“the Meeting thus far has been held rep- 
utably and to the satisfaction of Friends, 
but as several of its Members are about to 
remove from its limits it is thought that it 
cannot be satisfactorily kept up, the Com- 
mittee therefore propose that it be Dis- 
continued .. .” The Dover Monthly 
Meeting accepted the recommendation 
and voted that the Meeting at Lee should 
no longer exist. No disposition of the 
building was mentioned. 

Some three months later, Moses Aus- 
tin Cartland, a member of the Cartland 
family upon whose land the meeting- 
house then stood, was married in Wad- 
leigh’s Falls to Mary P. Gove, a Quaker 
of Weare, New Hampshire. At first 
glance there would seem to be no con- 
nection between these two events, but as 
the next few months revealed, there came 
to be one which was destined forcibly to 
alter the fate of the building. 
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Cartland, born November 17, 1805, 
was forty years old at the time of his mar- 
riage in April, 1846. For some years pre- 
viously he had been teacher and principal 
in the Clinton Grove Academy, a private 
school in Weare, New Hampshire, which 
was established in 1834 by a group of 
Quakers whosupported it on an individual 
basis, as it was not a project of the Weare 
Meeting. Previous to that Cartland had 
taught at the Yearly Meeting Boarding 
School in Providence, Rhode Island, the 
largest of the Friends’ schools in New 
England, and later known as the Moses 
Brown School, named for one of its chief 
beneficiaries. 

In August of 1846, the year in which 
the Lee Meeting was discontinued, a 
complaint against Moses Cartland was 
lodged with the Monthly Meeting at 
Dover: ““Moses A. Cartland a member 
of this meeting has married out of the 
Order of Friends with a woman who is 
a member of our Society ...”’ An investi- 
gating committee was created to treat 
with Cartland, but it ran into difficulties 
and was forced to report that it was “ 
of opinion that he is not in a situation of 
mind to give Friends satisfaction.” “‘Sat- 
isfaction”’ 
quently in the Friends’ vocabulary of that 


is a word which occurs fre- 


period, and evidently was a nineteenth- 
century equivalent of today’s 
ate,” 


sé 


co-oper- 
which means “to do as I tell you to 
do.” With no hesitation, the Dover So- 
** Cartland. ‘The 
issue was apparently over the fact that 


ciety voted to “disown” 
Cartland’s marriage rite was performed 
in a non-Friendly manner, by a minister, 
and with the pronouncing of a benedic- 
tion. This interpretation is not detailed 
in the official minutes of the Dover Meet- 
ing, where no more than the words quot- 
ed above are to be found, but is the ex- 
planation proffered by the only surviving 


daughter of Moses Cartland. 

The discontinuing of an authorized 
Meeting in Lee, and the consequent va- 
cating of the meeting-house standing on 
Cartland property, combined with the 
fact that Cartland owed no responsibility 
as a disowned member to the Dover So- 
ciety, resulted in the transformation of 
the building for the next chapter in its 
history. 

Within a short time extensive struc- 
tural alterations were made to the meet- 
ing-house, leaving it in its present condi- 
tion. To the origtnal room, approximately 
thirty feet square, a sixteen-foot addition 
was made in front. On the main floor this 
space was divided into two small rooms, a 
narrow hall with a stairway leading to the 
second story, and a porch. ‘The attic area 
above was partitioned off into two rooms, 
larger than those below, for they included 
the space over the porch. Above the old 
meeting-house one large room was devel- 
oped by enclosing attic space. A narrow 
hall, flanked by two closets, connected this 
rear room with the two in the new part. 

An examination of the underpinning 
of the building shows clearly where the 
new work began. Parallel to the original 
front sill, which hes on a line directly at 
the rear of the platform, is another tim- 
ber, part of the framing of the newer sec- 
tion. A further distinction between the 
new and old construction is seen in the 
lathing. “Split lath,” formed by nailing 
the gaping parts of a partially split board 
to the studding, is found in the original 
meeting-house, while in the newer por- 
tion of the building the narrow sawed lath 
of later date is evident. 

In 1847 the remodeled meeting-house 
was advertised to the public as the Walnut 
Grove School, with Moses A. Cartland 
as principal and Joseph ‘Thompson as as- 
sistant. So successfully did Cartland pub- 
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licize the institution through advertising 
columns in numerous newspapers and 
through friends and connections that “‘A 
Catalogue of Walnut Grove School, Lee, 
N. H., for the Academical Year 1849- 
*50” lists one hundred and seventeen stu- 
dents in the “Male Dept.” and forty-one 
in the ““Female.” That this total of one 
hundred and fifty-eight may represent 
the cumulative the 
opening of the school is, however, pos- 
sible, for the catalogue speaks of this fig- 


enrollment. since 


ure as the “‘whole number,” and records 
that the “present number”’ is seventy. The 
prospectus also furnished the information 
that “The School is continued through 
the year without vacation — students be- 
ing admitted at any time, and at any age 
suitable to enter classes.’ Thus the “‘whole 
number” may refer to the total registra- 
tion throughout the year, a figure greater, 
in all likelihood, than at any one time. This 
informality as to the time of entrance was 
an inducement to parents who were able 
to afford the expense on behalf of their 
children on only a meagre and spasmodic 
basis, despite the fact that the rates by 
modern standards for private boarding 
schools would make a present-day father 
sigh longingly for the “good old days.” 

“For Board and ‘Tuition, including 
washing, mending, light and Class Books, 
the charge is $27.00 per term (twelve 
weeks) in advance. For young ladies, 
$24.00.” As an encouragement for 
those still more, 
there was this welcome postscript: ““ Those 
who furnish their own light and Class 
Books, will receive a deduction of $2.00 
per term from the above prices.” 


forced to economize 


The student body came, naturally, in 
most part from the surrounding districts. 
Of the “‘whole number” of one hundred 
and fifty-eight, New Hampshire sent one 
hundred and fourteen, which included 


fifty-four from Lee itself; Massachusetts 
sent thirty-five; New York five; Rhode 
Island two; Maine one; and from distant 
Ohio came one lone pupil. ‘To board the 
resident students the Cartland homestead 
across the road was used as an annex to 
the cramped quarters overhead in the 
school building. The principal and _ his 
family occupied a smaller house a little 
distance away, which was part of the 
Cartland property. 

Some pupils from Newmarket, Not- 
tingham, Northwood, Epping, and other 
nearby towns lived too far for daily travel 
but close enough to spend week-ends at 
home. Many of these reduced still further 
the cost of education by taking with them 
each Monday sufficient food to last until 
the Saturday release from study. Chim- 
neys had been installed in the dormitory 
section of the remodeled meeting-house, 
and stoves had been set up which served 
for cooking as well as for heating pur- 
poses. 

In the school session, the pupils Sat on 
backless wooden benches, and, as their 
turns came for recitation and instruction, 
they mounted the raised platform upon 
which stood the teacher’s desk. A railing 
provided a back for a narrow semi-circu- 
lar bench which bordered this section of 
the room, and the area served as a sort of 
class room for the different grades com- 
ing up to recite in succession. 

‘That the school was successful and ful- 
filled a need is clear from the generous 
patronage it enjoyed. It prospered for 
some fifteen years, until Cartland’s death 
in 1862, and during that time the scholars 
came under the influence of a man who 
evidently possessed a very strong yet lov- 
able personality. So great was the impress 
of the school that for years afterwards 
former pupils of Cartland made pilgrim- 
ages to the little building for periodic re- 
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unions. Still scrawled on the broken plas- 
ter walls are mementoes of these gather- 
written in a throw-back to 
the schoolboy instinct for defacement, 
one may see: “I attended school here 
1861-62.’’—dated 1899. 

After the death of Cartland the use of 
the remodeled meeting-house for religious 


ings, where, 


and academic instruction came to a grad- 
ual close. Efforts were made to continue 
the school for a few years after the found- 
er’s death but evidently they were not 
successful, 

Some time after its abandonment as 


school, the building, transformed by the 


cutting of a huge double door in one side, 
was used as a storage place for wagons 
and carts. Later, chickens were kept in the 
front rooms. These uses, supplemented 
by the gradual but effective penetration 
of the gradually reduced the 
old building to a sagging mass of rotted 


elements, 


timbers, which somehow prop up the 
walls and roof in a final effort to pre- 


serve an external air of dignity. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Fred Engelhardt of Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire, recent purchasers of the 
Cartland property, thanks are due for their 
renerous permission to photograph and _ to 
measure the subject of this study. 
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“New England Chureh Procession” 


Can any reader identify this old illustration? 




















Q fatal Error in Diagnosis 


By RicHo SERVICE 


S defined by Webster, doggerel 
verse 1s that which is low in style, 
trivial, even burlesque or comic. 

Nevertheless, the motive which inspired 
some unknown Connecticut rhymster in 
18 26 to write for the grave of his dog, 
Leo, the following epitaph, which ap- 
pears in a field out of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, was probably in no sense in- 
tended to be comic. It is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and this 
dog’s owner may well have found his 


pathos separated by no more than a hair’s 
breadth from bathos. 


Every dog owner knows the strength 
and sincerity of the trust his dog puts 
in him, and when his pet dies through 
some mistake in human judgement, the 
heartache and remorse are intense and 
long remembered. We may well be 
thankful that in the last hundred years 
science has taught us so much about the 
care of our pets that few dogs today 
would be considered mad, and shot, as 
was poor Leo, for groans caused by ab- 
dominal disturbances. The epitaph reads 
as fe lows: 


In Memory of Leo, a faithful dog; 


W ho was shot August 30, 1836. 


Sic transit gloria mundi, 


Every dog must have his day, 


HE had his, and passed away. 


Poor fellow 


Little had he thought 


His dog-days were to be so short ; 


He did not drain life’s bitter cup, 


Death took him when he was a pup, 


And laid him here beneath this sod, 


As good a dog as ever trod. 


He sought for happiness in vain, 


But found all pleasure mixed with pain, 


And when his joy gave way to sadness, 


He groaned, and people deemed it madness ; 


He had the stomach-ache so bad 


He howled, and then they said, “He’s mad,” 
And SHOT poor LEO by mistake ; 


Because he had the belly-ache ; 


He died without a fault — he left no foes, 


And one fierce struggle closed his earthly woes. 








Flaking Potato Starch 


By J. ALMus RussELL 


EARS 


rummaging about the ancient, dis- 


ago, When a youngster, 

used pantry at my grandfather’s 
farm, I one day spied a huge,fine-meshed 
sieve, utterly unlike any I had ever seen 
before. It was flanked on either side by 
two large “raspers” which, on loops of 
tarred string, dangled from a couple of 
old, hand-turned maple pegs. As I stood 
there in wondering curiosity, along came 
gran'ther, who, always ready to remi- 
nisce, proceeded to tell me all about the 
work his grandmother used to do when 
he was a little boy with those same rusty, 
dusty gadgets. 

He remembered how my great-great- 
grandmother, long before the days of fac- 
tory starch, had to make her own, and 
depended upon potatoes for crisping her 
ruffles and furbelows and stiffening shirt 


fronts and collars for her menfolks. 
Gran’ther proposed that, just for fun, we 
take a little time off, try our luck, and see 
what we could do. Eager for action, like 
any youngster, I enthusiastically scram- 
bled up and took down the sieve and 
raspers, then dragged the wooden wash- 
tub out from the shed, while he brought 
a heaping peck measure of potatoes up 
out of the cellar. 

We then made our Way to the brook, 
stift-bristled 
scrubbed the potatoes clean while gran’- 


where, with a brush, [I 
ther scoured the long-neglected sleve and 
“raspers” and wiped out the tub. The 
sleVe, resting on two cross-pieces, was then 
placed upon the washtub, which had pre- 
viously been filled with clean water. He 
and | together began to grate the pota- 
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toes, skins and all, into pails. Carrying a 
small pailful at a time, as directed, I spread 
the pulp upon the surface of the wire 
meshing, gently pressing the oozey mass 
with a wooden butter paddle, afterward 
scraping the residue into the hog’s food- 
trough. When our supply of pr tatoes was 
exhausted and. the had all 
gone through the screening, we left the 
mess to settle over-night. 

Childlike, I could hardly wait, and 


bright and early next morning dashed 


c.. * 9 99 
raspin s 


out to see what had happened and if we 
had actually made real starch. There it 
was. [he raspings were floating on the 
surface of the water, but a milky-white 
substance had gathered and settled on 
the bottom of the tub. Then I was shown 
how carefully to skim off the raspings 
from the surface, after which gran’ther, 
with ever great care, poured off the water 
‘settlins.”’ ‘To- 
gether, in great glee, we carried the tub 


. 


so as not to disturb the 


to a nearby rock and proceeded to spread 
this starchy paste on a bit of clean, ex- 
posed ledge so that the heat of the noon- 
day sun would dry it out. A few hours 
later our paste had become a brittle cake, 
which we broke into small lumps, hardly 
distingu’shable from our modern laundry 
starch. 

Gran’ ther told me, too, that sometimes 
the farmers would knead wheat flour into 
the potato pulp. This mixture was also 
pressed through the sieve and, after fol- 
lowing the same method of drying, re- 
sulted in a product called wheat flour 
starch. Later, and just for old times’ sake, 
gran’ther ground a few lumps of our own 
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starch through the hand spice mill to show 
me how they went about making potato 
flour in the days gone by. 

Not far from our homestead farm were 
the ruins of an old factory, which, gran’- 
ther went on to explain, had been built 
by my ancestors long ago for the purpose 
of utilizing some of the potatoes produced 
New 
Hampshire. Potatoes delivered to the 
mill brought from eight to twelve-and- 


in such abundance in southern 


a-half cents a bushel and were, at that 
time, carried there by horse or ox cart. 
Some mills were operated by horses in a 
treadmill, but ours, he said, had always 
utilized the water power. Each barrel of 
potatoes averaged about twenty pounds 
of starch, although this varied, for the 
higher the grade of potatoes, the greater 
was the yield in starch. 


In the wintertime mill owners used to 
carry their starch to the nearest railway 
station by sled, and from the profits of the 
subsequent sale came the dividends for 
the stockholders. Eventually there was an 
overproduction of potatoes, and accord- 
ingly prices fell. However, the ever-in- 
creasing service of the railroads finally 
made the potatoes of still greater value in 
the city market for food, so the growers 
began to ship out more and more, and con- 
sequently, this prosperous local industry 
gradually disappeared. Aside from the 
more modern type of machinery, the 
process of manufacturing potato starch 
is fundamentally the same today as it was 
in New England a century or more ago, 
both in the early factories and in the thrifty 
farm houses. 


ROCKY HILL MEETING-HOUSE 


Built im 1755. Amesbury, Massachusetts 


Services will be held in this interesting old 


Meeting-house on Sunday, August 16, and 


Sunday, August 22 


5) 


1942. 


All who may be interested to attend are 


cordially invited. 








Carleton R. Richmond, Esg., Treasurer, 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir:— 
We have made an examination of the 

following financial statements of the So- 

ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 

land Antiquities :— 

Exhibit A. 


Balance Sheet, February 28, 
1942. 


Schedule 1. Savings Accounts and Invest- 
ments, February 28, 1942. 

Schedule 2. Statement of Cash Re ceipts 
and Disbursements for the 
vear ended February 28, 
1942. 

Schedule 2. General Receipts and Dis- 


bursements for the year end- 
ed February 28, 1942. 
Real Estate Receipts and 
Disbursements for the year 
ended February 28, 1942. 
Receipts and Disbursements 
for Other Designated Pur- 
for the year ended 
February 28, 1942. 

Fund Accounts, February 
25, 1942. 

Real Estate Funds, Febru- 
ary 25, 1942. 


Schedule 4. 


Sc hed ule 


Al 


pe SCS 


Schedule 6. 


Schedule 7 


Gubditor’s Certificate 


We traced all recorded cash receipts to 
bank statements as deposits and inspected 
cancelled cheques, vouchers or other Sat- 
isfactory evidence of payment in support 
of recorded expenditures. Cash balances 
at the close of the year were verified by 
direct confirmation by depositaries and 
savings accounts and securities were veri- 
fied by inspection of the bank books and 
certificates or by direct correspondence 
with the depositary. Mortgages payable 
were verified by direct correspondence 
with the mortgagees. Income from in- 
vestments was verified by reference to 
bond rates and published dividend records. 

In our opinion, the attached balance 
sheet and related statements present fair- 
ly the financial condition of the Society 
at February 28, 1942, and its operations 
for the year then ended. 

Yours respectfully, 
BoyDEN, YARDLEY & GuUAY 
By ARTHUR YARDLEY 





EXHIBIT 


BALANCE § 


ASSETS 


Assets of Pooled Funds: — 
Uninvested Cash (Including deposit with Esta- 

brook & Co. $1 ,O10.) 

Due from General Funds 











Savings Bank Deposits Sch. 1 
Bonds Sch. 1 

Stocks Sch. 1 

Mortgage Certificate — Sch. 1 


Savings Bank Deposit — Derby House 
Endowment Fund — Sch. 1 
Assets of Real Estate Funds: — 

Real Estate at Cost or estimated value at time of 
for restoration 
Assets of General Funds: 

Uninvested Cash 
Accounts and Notes Receivable 





LIABILITI 
Pooled Funds 


Endowment Funds — Income used for: — 
Real Estate Maintenance 
Other Designated Purposes 


Sch. 6: 





General Purposes 


used tor: — 





Temporary Funds — Income 
Real Estate Maintenance 
Real Estate Restoration 
Other Designated Purposes 


Derby House Endowment Fund 
Real Estate Funds: 
Mortgage Notes Payable 

Equity of Society — Sch. 7 








General Fund Liabilities: 
Mortgage Notes Payable 


Deficit — Balance February 28, 1941 


Add — Net Expenditures for the year ended 
February 28, 1942 — Sch.3 








February 28, 


Report of the Treasurer 


CARLETON R. RICHMOND 


A 
HEET 


1942 


16,01 3° 


>» - 
si29§. 


106,080. 


[238. 





acquisition plus expenditu 


FS 


$ 199,904.08 


. 
we 


res 








1,244.75 
19,908.19 





Borrowed from Pooled Funds for General Expenditures (Contra ) 
(72 red ) $32,038.81 


9,953.49 


40,368. 





tl 
* 


> 


7° £49 
5,9, 3° 


506,970. 


X . 








> 
* 


> 


§ O00. 


4 2,061. 


(red) 41,997. 


OO 


54 


; ) 





54 


2,502.94 








274,839.84 


145.05 


502.94 


§,664.24 





SX2 


3,152.10 
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SCHEDULE 1 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AND INVESTMENTS 





Savings Accounts: 
Suffolk Savings Bank {506941 
Home Savings Bank $365720 


Warren Institution for Savings 


Massachusetts Savings Bank (Emergency Fund) 


February 28, 1942 


[128162 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank {959524 


Provident Institution for Savings (Wood Fund) {585718 


152904 


Suffolk Savings Bank (H. F. Kimball—Emergency Fund) {416786 


Home Savings Bank (Woodbridge House Endowment Fund) $432483 


Provident Institution for Savings 565561 

Provident Institution for Savings — Amesbury 
(Rocky Hill Meeting House) {50063 

-rovident Institution for Savings — Amesbury 
(Rocky Hill Meeting House) {$28306 





Institution for Savings 


(Rocky Hill Meeting House ) 





Newburyport 


T87818 


Derby House Endowment Fund: — 


Salem Five Cent Savings Bank 


Bonds: 





American Telephone & Telegraph 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Bell Telephone of Canada 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 
Cleveland Ohio (Ltd. Tax ) 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 
Copley Square Receipt 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Gatineau Power 

Lehigh Valley Ry. of N. Y. 
New England Power Association 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford, Conv. 
New York Steam Corp. 
Southern Pacific Co. 


United Drug Co. 


314673 
3's 1956 
4’8 1944 
5’S 1957 
21/,’s 1968 
2/28 1945 
s1A’s 1972 
342’s 1956 
414’s 1941 
4’s 1956 
334’s 1969 
414’s 1950 
s’s 1948 
6’s 1948 
37/2’8 1963 
42’s 1969 
5S 1953 





Par 


$4,100. 
§,000. 
§,000. 
3,000. 
§,000. 
5,000. 
5,000. 
3,000. 
§,000. 
5,000. 
§,000. 
10,000. 
§,000. 
§,000, 


. 
2,000, 


5,000. 














Interest 
Deposit Received 
$1,000.00 $ 15.00 
1,000.00 20.00 
1,000.00 20.00 
951.738 16.43 
§00.00 20.00 
248.84 4.93 
377.65 5.538 
1,735.26 34-19 

§00.00 

§06.25 

33799-00 

45394-64 
$16,013.42 $136.13 
$ 145.08 $4.37 
Value Interest 
Book Market Received 

$45491.73 $45,407.75 
§,075.00 3,600.00 200.00 
4,756.25 §,656.25 250.00 
3,142.50 3,270.00 105.00 
4,936.50 §,200.00 125.00 
3,587.50 4,043.75 275.00 
4597 5-00 $5231.25 175.00 
2,711.25 2,250.00 135.00 
4,825.00 4,175.00 200.00 
4,912.50 4,412.50 187.50 
§,175.00 2,675.00 450.00 
10,000.00 7,862.50 §00.00 
6,613.34 1,850.00 600.00 
§,000.00 §,287.50 175.00 
1,948.50 1,057.50 go0.00 
4,975.00 4,5; 37-50 250.00 





$77,125. 
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Stocks: — 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
American Can Co., Com. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, Com. 
Boston Edison Co., Com. 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y., Com. 
Christiana Securities Co., Com. 
Draper Corp., Com. 

Electric Bond & Share Co., Com. 
General Electric Co., Com. 

General Motors Corp., Com. 


L. A. W. Acceptance Corp., Pfd. 


Mission Corporation, Com. 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. Co., Com. 
Pennsylvania R. R., Com. 

Radio Corp. of America, Com. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., “B” 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Springfield Gas Light Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Com. 
United States Steel Corp., 7 Pfd. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Insured 


First Mortgage Certificate—Ser. A-1 


Summary of Income 

Interest on Savings Accounts 
Interest on Bonds 

Dividends 


Interest on Mortgage Certificate 








Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Com. 


Conveyances Title Ins. & Mtge. Co. 


Income from Investments and Savings Accounts 





Shares Book 


50 4,292 
$9 79333 
28 15575 

140 7,801. 
35 4+5243- 

2 55370. 

109g 6,196. 
70 33/600 4,401. 

416 4,633. 

100 6,417. 

2 200. 
16 2,07 3. 
5 

100 10,806. 
50 45503-7 

10O0 2,400. 
69% 

100 4,602. 
50 45364. 
62 2,495. 

Loo 4,840.2 

1Os 3,462. 

100 4,015 
35 3929.8 

100 4,415. 


Value 





$106,080. 





Sch. 2 





. 
we 
we 





—— 


Marke 
$1,128. 


3,087. 


1,046.50 


334 30.00 


397 50. 
6,540. 

78.8 
10,816. 


35412. 


1,280. 
§4.- 
9,900. 
28. 


2,075. 
3,885. 
6,450. 
4,011.88 


2,625. 





$79,906. 


Dividends 


Received 
$ 73-95 
200.00 
§31.00 
56.00 
280.00 


63.00 


728.00 


§.00 


I 60.00 


700.00 





ws 





$9,601.80 
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SCHEDULE 2 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 1942 


Cash on Hand — March 1, 1941 


*#> 
tw 


Or413.38 























Receipts 
Income from Investments and Savings Deposits $ 9,601.80 
Dues Activ S Members 2,730.00 
— Associate Members 2,669.64 
Gifts and Legacies — Other Designated Purposes 3953 39-60 
Gifts and Legacies Unrestricted 1,200.00 
Life Memberships : $00.00 
Appeals 3,361.50 
Museum Admissions and Otis House 159.94 
Sales of Publications, Advertising and Materials 670.63 
Rents, Premiums and Admissions 7,969.65 
68,202.76 
$88,616.1 } 
Disbursements 
General Expense $18,937.18 
Real Estate Maintenance 25,419.22 
Interest on Mortgages 1,200.00 
Interest added to Savings Bank Accounts 65.50 
Expenditures for Other Designated Purposes 1,414.38 
Securities Purchased — $4,100. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 3° 1956 $5491.73 
§$1,$25.01 
Cash on Hand — February 28, 1942 $37,088.13 
Accounted for as follows: — 
Pooled Funds Uninvested Cash: — 
State Street Trust Co. $31,820.76 
Estabrook & Co. — Deposit 1,010.00 
$32,830.76 





General Funds Uninvested Cash: 
First National Bank $3,243.00 
Webster & Atlas National Bank 914.37 


Othce Fund LOoO.00 
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SCHEDULE ; 


(GENERAL RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS 


for the year ended February 28, 1942 


Re eipts 
Income from Invested Funds 
Appeals Available for General Purposes 
Gifts and Legacies Unrestricted 
Dues 





Active Memberships $2.7 


~ 
) 
5‘ = 6.8) 


— Associate Memberships 2,669.64 





Museum Admissions 


Sales of Publications 


Disbursements 
Salaries 
Extra Labor 
Expense of Appeal — May 29, 1941 
“Old-Time New England” 
Library Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage 
Express and Trucking 
Othce Supplies 
Annual Meeting 
Museum Expense 
Museum Objects Expense 
Automobile Expense 
General Administrative Expense 
Legal Expense 


Accounting Expense 


Interest on Mortgages 


Net Excess of General Receipts over Expenditures 
Net Real Estate Expenditures Sch. 4 





Net General Fund Expenditures for the Year 


61. 


>») 


11,200. 


55399- 


I Sy. 


(in red) 36. 


OO 


64 
94 


= 45 





35436. 


ty 


* Al 


4% 
7 A) 


.00 





gS 


00 
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SCHEDULE 4 


for the year ended February 28, 1942 





























Net Real Estate Expenditures after Maintenance Fund Transfers 


SCHEDULE 5 


Receipts 
Income from Invested Funds $ 5,928.25 
Premiums and Rents 7,511.16 
Admissions, Collectaguides, etc. 373-05 
Miscellaneous 180.00 
Disbursements 

Repairs $13,646.19 
Fuel 1,357.15 
Insurance $32.00 
Taxes 2,679.65 
Custodians’ Wages and Commissions 1,646.20 
Mortgage Interest $03.35 
Mortgage Principal 1,925.00 
Water 405.34 
Care of Grounds 1,261.55 
Furniture and Fixtures 358.23 
Upkeep, Cleaning, etc. 1,173.29 
Legal 100.00 
Transfer to Maintenance Funds to cover excess of expenditures 

over receipts $ 3,207.09 
Transfers from Maintenance Funds of unexpended receipts 2,788.14 





RECEIPTS AND DIsBURSEMENTS FOR OTHER DESIGNATED Pt 



















REAL EsratTeE RECEIPTS AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


$13,992.46 


26,187.95 


$12,195.49 








TRPOSES 
for the year ended February 28, 1942 
Receipts 
Income from Invested Funds $ 2,463.80 
Gifts and Legacies 29,481.89 
Life Memberships 500.00 
$32,445.69 
Disbursements 
Quincy Memorial Committee t 650.00 
Payment on Josiah Quincy House Mortgage 687.4% 
Library and Museum 167.64 
Alexander House Basement 50.00 
Wellfleet Meeting House 176.90 
1,732.02 
$30,713.67 
Transfers to Temporary Funds $32,355.36 
Transfers from Temporary Funds 1,641.69 
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SCHEDULE 6 


FUND ACCOUNTS 
February 28, 1942 


Pooled Funds: 


Endowment Funds — Income to be used for Real Estate Maintenance: 


Eleazer Arnold House $ 
Browne House 
Chaplin-Clark-Williams House 
Tristam Cofhin House 

Crocker Tavern 

Emerson House 

Fowler House 

Frost Cemetery 

Jewett House 

Rebecca Nurse House 

Otis House 

Peabody-Smith Cemeteries 
Quincy Memorial 

Samuel Stetson House 
Swett-Ilsley House 

Thacher House and Winslow Crocker House 
Tufts House 

Helen Collamore Fund 

Life Memberships 

Cooper-F rost-Austin House 
Josiah Quincy House 

Ellen H. Ross Fund 

Royce House 

Jacobs Estate 
“Scotch”-Boardman House 
Woodbridge House 


Rocky Hill Meeting House 


Nw 


,62 


~ A 


6,095. 
17,249. 
45849. 
S86. 
28,876. 
So2. 
4,894. 
36,030. 
5,040. 
25 
§,000. 
39917 
20,000. 
3,198 
1,698 
8,699. 


18 
.76 


gs 
40 


go 


OO 


OY 


.46 


OU 


45 
24 


8g 





$199,731. 


Gains on Sales of Securities not yet Allocated 


172 





Endowment Funds — Income to be used for Other Designated Purposes: — 


General Emergency Fund 
Helen F. Kimball Emergency Fund 
Library Endowment Fund 


Museum Endowment Fund 


Publication Endowment Fund 


1,142. 
3,042. 

94. 
1,609. 


763. 





oo 
oo 
g6 
49 


15 


$199,904.08 
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C. 1. Thayer Museum Fund 474.86 
Elizabeth E. Dana Library Endowment Fund 200.96 
$ 7,327.42 
Gains on Sales of Securities not vet Allocated 9.27 
Endowment Funds Income to be used for General Purposes: — 
Liberty Loan Endowment Fund $ 27,154.57 
Annie E. Nurse Endowment Fund 47.52 
~ 27,202.09 
Gains on Sales of Securities not yet Allocated 28.42 
Temporary Funds — Income to be used for Real Estate Maintenance : — 
Eleazer Arnold House $ g78.71 
Chaplin-Clark-Williams House 9.95 
Tristam Cothn House 3538.19 
Colton House 301.90 
Crocker Tavern 794.49 
Emerson House 1,375.98 
Frost Cemetery 411.05 
Howland House SS1.40 
Rebecca Nurse House 1,1 19.87 
Peabody-Smith Cemeteries goo.41 
Quincy Memorial 473-00 
Royce House 98.26 
“Scotch”-Boardman House $5.47 
Short House 294.77 
Squash House g8.40 
Stetson House 447.08 
Thatcher House 9,204.92 
Tufts House 151.90 
Woodbridge House 214.11 
Indian Hill Maintenance Fund 1,000.00 
$ 19,198.86 
Gain on Sales of Securities not vet Allocated 16.76 
Temporary Funds — Income to be used for Real Estate Restoration: — 
“Scotch”-Boardman House $ 326.00 
Shirley-Eustis House 396.40 
Swett-Ilsley House 513.16 
Whitfield House 7.94 









Gain on Sales of Securities not vet Allocated 





1336.69 


19,215.62 
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Temporary Funds 








Appeal of October 1O, 1934 
Appeal of August 20, 1935 
Architectural Photography Fund 
Architectural Museum — Watertown 
Bigelow Publication Fund 

Charles Bulfinch Fund 

Browne House Fund 

Cooper-F rost-Austin House Mortgage Fund 
Derby House Mortgage Fund 
Expense — Furniture and Fixtures 
Museum Cases 

New Hampshire Fund 

Otis House Mortgage Fund 
Lawrence Park Memorial 
Publication No. 1 

Publication Endowment Fund 
Quincy Memorial Current Fund 
Vermont Fund 

Washington Exhibition Appeal 
Annie L. Wood Fund 

Asher Benjamin Drawings Fund 
Portsmouth Fund 

Coombs House Purchase Fund 
Income — Ellen H. Ross Fund 
Jackson House Chimney 

Royce House Chimney 

George N. Whipple Bequest Fund 
Waring Stencils 


Lear House Purchase Fund 


Gain on Sales of Securities not vet Allocated 





Total Pooled Funds 


Exh. A 


Income to be used for Other Designated Purposes: — 





19,591. 


16. 











‘fe 
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SCHEDULE 
REAL Estate FuNpDs 


February 28, 1942 


Eleazer Arnold House Fund 
Bennett House Fund 

Browne House Fund 
Chaplin-Clark-Williams House Fund 
Tristam Coffin House Fund 

Colton House Fund 

Conant House Fund 
Cooper-Frost-Austin House Fund 
Crocker Tavern Fund 

Eastman House Fund 


Emerson House Fund 





Fowler House — Danversport Fund 
Jackson House Fund 

Jewett House Fund 

Laws House 

Morison House Fund 

Rebecca Nurse House Fund 

Otis House Boston Fund 

Quincy Memorial — Litchfield Fund 
“Scotch”-Boardman House Fund 
Short House Fund 


Spaulding Grist Mill and Cooperage Shop Fund 





Samuel Stetson House Fund 

Swett-Ilsley House Fund 

Thatcher House and Winslow ( rocker House Fund 
Tufts House Fund 

Mawdsley House Fund 

Josiah Quincy House Fund 

Woodbridge House Fund 

Royce House Fund 

Alexander House Fund 

Indian Hill Fund 

Whipple House Fund 

Jacobs Farm Fund 

Rocky Hill Meeting House, Amesbury Mass., Fund 





Total Equity of Real Estate Funds 





Exh. A $506,970.83 


— 
/ 


$11,543.19 
9,000.00 
335544.56 
2,700.00 


- coal 


15,725.84 
15,000.00 


1,177.62 


12,286.04 


— 


§,000.00 
3,000.00 
8,000.00 
1,920.50 
3-57 
6,000.00 
2534 3-22 


12,000.00 


17,500.00 
4496.27 
16,087.00 
1,500.00 
$,.000.00 
2,982.33 
7.00.00 
10,000.00 
7,616.99 
7,918.07 
§,000,.00 
£,4$00.,00 
25,000.00 
40,000.00 
16,000.00 
8,500.00 


$8,000.00 














PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O._p- TIME NEw 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 





The Old 
Abbot House 


Andover Street 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Built in 1685 by Benjamin Abbot 


has been well restored and is open 
to visitors. Handicrafts, suitable 
for gifts, are offered for sale, 


as well as a few antiques. 


Miss Irene Cushing, Custodian, will 
welcome those who wish to inspect 


this interesting old building. 



















\ Ve 4 Mi “ea 
Viti our 


slueshuthing. bUstncss  § ; 

NC USO 7Oparrk and traitor 

¢ Annagd, norn and bert pewter’ 

i You are wilted tot tstl our prrerk- 

) whos and se tts trorking (6 

Pat Severe and othicr noted Boston 

slyersinitis used to make tacir 
picces. 


GEBELEIN 


Ne. also carry ota and unusual 
\ picees in Pewter aé wellasstlyer 
79 hestnut Street ‘ 

foot of Beacon Hill 




















Exhibition 
AT WINTERTHUR, DELAWARE 


NTIL further notice the undersigned 
will hold an exhibition on the first 
Tuesday and the following Wednesday 
and Thursday of each month, from 2:00 
to 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon, of va- 
American furni- 
ture, prints, paintings, etc., lent to the 
undersigned by Mr. Henry F. du Pont. 
Admission will be free, but the name 


rious articles of early 


and address of all persons desiring to 
visit the exhibition will have to be given 
when applying for cards of admission by 
writing to the othce of Mr. Henry F. 
du Pont, Room to7o0, du Pont Building, 
Wilmington. Please specify the date for 
which card is requested. 

It is expected that the items on exhibi- 
tion will be changed from time to time, 
but the number of items on exhibition at 


one time will necessarily be limited. 


WINTERTHUR .CORPORATION 

















SPECIAL NOTICE 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, is now 


open under new management. Guests by the week, month or season. Com- 


fortable rooms and surroundings; excellent view of Monadnock. Mr. and 


Mrs. Walter S. Bingham, Managers and Custodians. Telephone, Peter- 


borough 426. 


Tue Swetr-I_stey House, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 


achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 


capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. ‘Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 








J. Robert Boomer 


Pau. H. NewTu — AssociIATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


97A NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 
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French porcelain toddy bowl carried on the brig, “Old 
Colony.” Circa 1830. Painting of English ship in oval re- 
serve on both sides, floral and gilt decoration. Slight age 
check inside bottom; border rubbed on one side. 87S 











Water colour of American Brig “Old Colony” by J. Spin, 
1834, gilt frame, 2514 inches by 20 inches. 8175 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISMED 1800 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





Dresser in the Kitchen of the Parson Capen House, Topsfield, Mass. 


EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


REGULAR EDITION 

8vo (634 x 10 inches), 305 pages, printed with 12 point Caslon type, go plates (105 
illustrations), bound in half linen with marbled paper sides, map end papers. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which 95 are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HARRISON Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 




















